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As pointed out above this is entirely pragmatic: We must believe in Church 
dogmas because they are the most useful to us. Chateaubriand had expressed 
it in one sentence: "La religion est trop belle et trop utile pour n'Stre pas 
vraie." The whole Essai sur V Indifference and Esquisse d'une philosophie con- 
sists in search for knowledge; but not any knowledge; for such only as can 
satisfy our human desires and aspirations (pp. 97-8). The same is true of L. 
M.'s theory of liberty. Only if man is free can he change the world from 
bad to good: true philosophy must be philosophy of action, because otherwise 
the world could not be regenerated (p. 100). 

These few notes will show that the book is really a valuable collection of 
extracts, as it .will provide the reader with the fundamental theories of L. M., 
and these are found in the latter's own words. 

Albert Schinz. 
Smith College. 

Grundlagen einer organischen Weltanschauung. Von M. Krewer. Berlin, 

1912— pp. 73. 

This is an attempt at a constructive philosophy by combining organic process 
and the mathematical infinite. The ultimate terms of reality are matter and 
function. Their correlates in representation are space and time. There is 
no empty space, and for time there is no elementary concept. For a represen- 
tative concept, time depends on space, and for its reality upon process. 

Mathematics is empirical. Axioms are derived intuitively from identities. 
Concepts, however, arise from analogous phenomena. The understanding 
erects as marks of conceptual unity certain adequate and necessary conditions 
(definitions), to be designated as causality or finality. But definition is not 
complete unless reduced to process. 

Thought is a natural process like every other. The individual brain is a 
part of the homogeneous brain-mass of humanity. The possibility of col- 
lective thought depends on the infinitesimal interactivity of collective and 
subjective thinking. The individual sensations and perceptions and the 
individual brain processes marked off by them constitute the subject. As 
subject, man recognizes himself as a part of humanity with which he is bound 
up by infinitesimal "ties." These ties unite in the brain into a " knot" which 
is called the soul. The latter is synonymous with consciousness, which is the 
faculty of the brain to be cognizant of the infinite and of itself as a part of 
the infinite, or God. Organic brain processes and representations accumulate 
and dispose of a mental stock just as the organism gathers materials for as- 
similation, propagation, and growth; and just as in the vital process there is a 
certain " dynamic tendency " compacted in " seed," so, per analogy, the thought 
process possesses an immanent dynamic tendency. This is the power of the 
conception of causes, as the adequate and necessary conditions of concepts. 
The primal source of this dynamic tendency is the organic idea of the universe, 
or deity, which is incorporated in the cosmic structure, and the tiniest part of 
which is the human soul. 

The infinitesimal cohesiveness of the organic universe is secured by means 
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of "the process of the limit," best illustrated by the author's squaring of 
the circle. A circle and a square placed side by side appear identical if far 
enough removed from the eye. Now this identity can be preserved as the eye 
approaches the two gradually, provided that at every step, the number of sides 
of the square is increased, and this ad finitum. Just as the mathematical 
incommensurable is thus resolved into the commensurable, so is, per analogy, 
the organic process, as, for example, the discrepancy between sense and the 
intelligible world. To carry out this " axiom," there is required the principle 
of the points. The "mathematical point" is the infinitesimal of space; the 
"ethereal point" or perpetuum mobile is 'the other' invested with motion or 
process; the "material point" is the mathematical invested with the infinitely 
smallest particle of matter, or the atom. Two spatial points infinitesimally 
contiguous, if ethereal, are by impact or pressure in the relation of cause and 
effect. This sort of causation may be identified with that above, if the thought 
process is thoroughly organic and to be related back to matter and function 
as the sole ultimates. Conceptually, all external phenomena are infinitesimally 
cohesive, and the same causal nexus extends (infinitesimally) to the intra- 
organic subject. 

The final four Chapters are devoted to an impassioned and metaphorically 
lucid exposition, with cumulative citations, of the earlier chapters of the Old 
Testament, to show that this organic speculation coincides with the creation 
accounts and the Mosaic religion. On the contrary, the writer betrays no 
sense of evolution, although so urgent in pressing organic process or the bio- 
logical principle as fundamental. There is no evidence of purpose. Will is 
nothing more than another term for these congruent dynamic tendencies; as, 
for example, the crude expression illustrates, that will — the will to know — 
fertilizes the concepts and generates ideas. Of course the earnest claim of 
process is wholly abortive, for to open a Weltanschauung with static concepts 
of the spatial type and mere identification forecloses from the start the possi- 
bility of growth. This philosophy runs parallel with our New Realism, except 
that it is rather of the Meinong type: instead of "entity" and "relation," it 
follows concept and identification. The effort suffers from a lack of acquain- 
tance with scientific psychology and biology, a deficiency compensated for by a 

plunge into mystical and vitalistic absolutism. 

Charles A. Mohr. 
Indiana University. 

Der Aufbau von Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft und das Problem der Zeit. 

Von Fritz Heinemann. Giessen, verlag von Alfred Topelmann (vormals 

J. Ricker), 1913. — pp. viii, 212. 

The work before us is, as its title indicates, a study of the Critique of Pure 
Reason with special reference to the problem, of time. It is divided into four 
general divisions. The first is devoted to the problem of time " auf der Stufe 
der Modalitat," and covers the first twenty pages of the book. Under the 
next general problem, " Die Zeit auf der Stufe der transcendentalen Deduk- 
tion," (pp. 21-68), the significance of the transcendental deduction of the 



